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THE MORALITY THAT OUGHT TO BE. 

THERE is a distinction, certain thinkers say, between the 
morality that ought to be and the morality that is. The 
state of society, which the moral code, at any given time and 
place in force, tends to bring about, is (they say), or at least 
may be, a very bad state of things indeed. They do not mean 
by this, simply that this code may be very unintelligently 
adapted to realizing the objects for which it was designed; 
(those also who confine their investigations to the morality 
that is, may make this complaint and do make it); they mean 
that the very ideal of an existing moral code is not above 
question — that it may perhaps be a distinctly low or bad 
ideal And they propose, as an intelligible object of inquiry, 
to ascertain what is the best ideal. This, they affirm, is the 
only ideal that deserves to be called the moral end ; conduct 
in accordance with it is alone moral conduct; commands 
enjoining one to that conduct are the only injunctions of 
morality, and the obligation to obey these injunctions is the 
moral obligation properly so called. 

Under this general description two distinct and separate 
inquiries are comprised, which ought in the name of clearness 
to be distinguished by different terminology, but which are 
not. There is the question as to what is the best ideal, in the 
sense of the word ' best ' in which a machine may be best ; and 
there is the question as to what is the best ideal in quite a 
different sense of the word ' best,' which will be more pre- 
cisely set forth presently. 

Those who busy themselves with the first question remark, 
that a machine which is not itself an object of beauty or 
curiosity, and is not fit to do anything that anybody wants 
done, is good for nothing. All things are held to be of value, 
to be good, only to the extent that directly or indirectly they 
minister to some desire, and the only thing which in and of 
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itself is good is the satisfaction of desire. Well, then, one 
may be supposed to argue, if the satisfaction of one desire is 
good, the satisfaction of that and another one is better, and 
the superlative degree of this sort of thing, the ideal best, is 
the satisfaction of all the desires of everybody. On the 
contrary, nothing in and of itself is bad but the realization of 
an aversion, or let us say, the disappointment of a desire. If 
the disappointment of one desire is bad, the disappointment of 
that and another desire is worse, and the worst is the disap- 
pointment of all desires. Of two things which are good, we 
may suppose our reasoner to continue, that which satisfies the 
more desires is the better. Of two things which are bad, that 
which disappoints the less desire is the better. And a thing 
which works both ways, which ministers to some desires and 
frustrates others, must be regarded as on the whole good or 
bad according to the relative value of the desires which it 
respectively gratifies and disappoints. Conduct like every- 
thing else is to be estimated in this way. Good conduct in the 
narrowest sense of the word is simply action adapted to the 
end which the agent may have in view, — to lassoing a wild 
steer perhaps, or shooting down a sheriff's posse. Good 
conduct in a broader sense is that which tends to realize all 
the agent's desires taken as a whole. Good conduct, in the 
broadest sense, is that which tends to realize to the utmost 
not merely the agent's desires taken as a whole, but the 
desires of every one taken as a whole. It is in proportion as 
conduct approaches this ideal that it may be moral ; it is in 
proportion as the agent intends it to approach this ideal that 
it is moral, and a moral injunction is simply a command 
enjoining a line of action which in the class of cases pointed 
to by it is in the long run best. 

In stating this position I have ignored a multitude of 
controversies. It is affirmed for instance that one may go a 
step farther in defining ' the good-in-itself ' than those who 
describe it as the satisfaction of desire have done ; that what 
satisfies desire is pleasure ; that pleasures are welcome, are 
held to be of value, are good, even when they come in a form 
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that one had up to that time been ignorant of and could not 
therefore desire ; that all things which are desired have come 
to be so only because and in so far as through one's own 
experience, or through the testimony of other people, one has 
come to believe them to be pleasurable; and that pleasure 
therefore is the true ' good-in-itself ' or ultimate end. On the 
contrary, by parity of reasoning it is concluded that pain is the 
only thing that in and of itself is bad, that pain is the ultimate 
object of aversion. But the truth upon this and other contro- 
verted points it is not necessary for the present to consider; 
for except as otherwise stated the remarks to be made below 
apply equally to every one of the alternatives known to me 
upon these points. 

Of these remarks the first is that the superstructure of the 
foregoing doctrine is too large for the foundation. Admitting 
that the satisfaction of a desire is good, the question arises, 
good for whom ? Obviously for him who received the satis- 
faction, for him whose desire it was, let us say for me. The 
argument continues : if the satisfaction of one desire is good, 
the satisfaction of that and another one is better. But that 
depends on whose desire the second one is. If it is also mine, 
then no doubt it is true that the satisfaction of the two is better 
than that of either of them separately. The satisfaction of 
one desire of mine is good because I value it ; the satisfaction 
of that and another one of mine is better for the like reason, 
because I value it more. But suppose that the second desire 
is Jones's, then who ' values it more ' ? I ? If I do, it will be 
because I also desire to have Jones gratified; because that is a 
second desire of my own which is gratified. Otherwise I will 
not value it more. As the same reasoning applies to Jones, it 
follows that neither of us will value it more. It does not 
appear that if the satisfaction of one desire is good, the 
satisfaction of that and another one is better, and that the 
satisfaction of all the desires of everybody is the best con- 
ceivable. What does appear is, that the ideal for me is to 
have all my own desires gratified, including, of course, my 
desires that other people should be gratified and disappointed 
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in various ways ; that the ideal for Jones is to have all his 
desires gratified, including those that other people should be 
gratified and disappointed in various ways ; and so on. There 
would appear to be not one ideal, but as many ideals as there 
are individuals. Good would seem to mean a different thing 
in reference to every different person; would seem to mean in 
reference to me, what is capable of ministering to my desires, 
and in reference to Jones, what is capable of ministering to 
his desires, and so on. Or, since the capability of anything to 
minister to one's desires depends upon one's tastes, good 
means in reference to me what suits my tastes, and in 
reference to Jones what suits his tastes, and so on. A thing 
which suits one person and does not suit another, is both good 
and bad, but in different senses. A thing which suits two 
people is good twice over, but in different senses. As moral 
conduct on this theory is simply a certain kind of good 
conduct, there are as many senses of the word moral as of the 
word good. Supposing that under given circumstances it is 
possible to do any one of several things, the conduct which is 
aimed at that one of those things which is most to my liking 
is under those circumstances par excellence the moral conduct, 
if the gratification of my desires is the ideal; and on this 
theory it is the ideal. But the gratification of Jones's desires 
is also the ideal; and what is most to my taste may be least to 
his. What is par excellence right under any given circum- 
stances may be also par excellence wrong; one may be both 
obliged to do and not to do it, and with equal reason. As 
virtually every course of action is offensive to somebody and 
agreeable to some one else, there is hardly anything that one 
is not in duty bound both to do and not to do. There is 
almost no opportunity of doing one's duty, without violating 
other duties just as sacred. One's duty to please one's self is 
quite as sacred as one's duty to please anybody else. It is one's 
duty to do as one likes because one likes it ; it is one's duty to 
do as some one else likes, or rather as any one else likes, for a 
corresponding reason. 

I do not develop these consequences as a reproach to the 
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doctrine from which they follow, still less as a refutation of it ; 
it would be ridiculous to do so. If any one finds those conse- 
quences immoral, or abominable, or any other hard name, it 
must be in some other sense of those words than the theory 
before him recognizes ; it must be by an appeal to some other 
standard of goodness and morality than the one from which 
those consequences follow. He will find it bad in a sense in 
which it never claimed to be good, and inconsistent with a 
standard with which it has no business to be consistent. As a 
bit of science it will not suffer at his hands. 

But it might be said that it is only by treating a part of the 
doctrine under consideration as if it were the whole that its 
logical outcome is made to appear to be a multiplicity of 
standards, with their bizarre, though not immoral, consequences. 
It is quite true, it may be said, that if the satisfaction of one 
of your desires is good for you, the satisfaction of that and 
another one of yours is for you still better. It is also quite 
true that if you do not care to have Jones gratified, the satis- 
faction of one of his desires, in addition to that of one of your 
own, will add nothing to your proper satisfaction, will be in 
nowise better for you. But it will be better for Jones, or 
rather will be better for you and Jones together. This belongs 
to the doctrine in hand quite as much as the part of it which 
was above given exclusive consideration. Neither you nor 
Jones, perhaps, will value the satisfaction of two desires more 
than that of one of them alone if the second desire is to 
belong to the other man ; but the other man will value it, 
and its value to him, plus the value of the satisfaction of the 
first desire to the first man, amount to more than either of 
these values separately ; if there are two satisfactions, either 
one alone is less than itself, plus another. But if so, the sat- 
isfaction of two desires is better than that of one, not alone 
when they belong to the same person, but generally ; if the 
satisfaction of one desire is good, the satisfaction of more 
desires is better, and the ideal limit of this sort of thing, the 
best, is the satisfaction of all the desires of everybody. The 
satisfaction of all the desires of one person is good, but it can 
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lay no claim to be the moral ideal, the best, for it is not so 
good as the satisfaction of all the desires of that person and 
of some one else. The multitude of personal ideals stand in 
subordination to the great ideal which includes them and in 
which they are reduced to unity. It alone, therefore, is on 
this theory the moral end. 

To this the rejoinder is that the satisfaction of two desires 
is shown to be better than that of one ; in one sense when both 
desires belong to the same person, and in another sense when 
they belong to different persons. The satisfaction of two of 
one's desires is better than that of either of them singly in the 
sense that one values it more highly. The satisfaction of two 
desires belonging one to one person and one to another is 
better than that of either desire singly, not in the sense that 
it is valued more highly, but in the sense that it is valued more 
times, valued by more people. If this difference is not plain 
enough already, it may be made so in this way : Suppose that 
there are four pictures and three critics ; and that the critics 
agree that the first picture is second best, but are totally 
at variance about the other three, one holding the second one 
is best, one the third, and the other one the fourth. Then the 
first picture is better than either of the other three in the 
sense that it is valued by more people, and either of the other 
three are both better and worse than the first, in the sense 
that each of them is valued both more highly by the critic who 
thinks it the best, and less highly by the other two who think 
it one of the worst. 

Well, then, the argument runs, if the satisfaction of one 
desire is in and of itself good, the satisfaction of two desires 
is better; in one sense if both desires belong to the same per- 
son, in another sense if they belong to different persons. 
From this the only thing that follows is, that the satisfaction of 
all my desires is, in one sense, the best, the ideal, and in 
another sense is not the best, is not so good as the satisfaction 
of all my desires and those of some one else besides. It is 
not possible to reach a single standard along this line. The 
individual ideals are not reduced to a unity in the general ideal, 
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because it is not shown to be superior to them, and it cannot 
be shown to be superior. To do so would require one to prove 
that it is better in the sense in which they are severally good, 
and as there is no one sense in which they are severally good, 
this is impossible. The individual standards are good, one of 
them in one sense, another in another, and so on. The gen- 
eral standard cannot be better in any of these senses of the 
word good, for the person whose ideal is to be proved to be 
inferior would be required to desire something more than what 
by hypothesis he desires most. And even if the general 
standard were shown to be better in the same sense of the 
word good, in which some personal standard is good, or in the 
several senses of the word good, in which the whole multitude 
of personal standards are severally good, there would still be 
as many senses of the word good, and as many standards, as 
there are individuals. The general standard would be the ideal 
in one sense, so far as I am concerned, — in the sense that it 
is most to my taste ; and in another sense, so far as Jones is 
concerned, — in the sense that it is most to his taste ; and so 
on. This on the supposition that the words good, better, and 
best, in relation to the general standard, mean what they do in 
relation to any of the personal standards ; but the truth is that 
in relation to the general standard they have quite a special 
meaning. Each of the personal standards requires the word 
' good ' to mean that which is capable of satisfying a certain per- 
son, and the word ' better ' to mean that which is capable of sat- 
isfying that particular person still more ; while, so far as the 
general standard is concerned, that is good which is capable of 
satisfying anybody, and that is better which is capable either 
of satisfying that person more or of satisfying more persons. 
Instead, therefore, of reducing the multitude of personal 
standards to one, the general standard but adds one to their 
number. There were already as many standards as indi- 
viduals ; there are now all these and an extra. 

It remains to point out another difference between the 
general standard and the personal standards. Each of them 
obliges one to recognize the inequality of different objects of 
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desire, — their inequality for the same man and for different 
men. One man will sacrifice horses and dogs for antique 
gems, another will sacrifice antique gems for horses and dogs. 
The general standard does not oblige one to recognize any such 
difference, or rather it obliges one not to recognize any such 
difference on pain of moral paralysis. For one's duty in the 
matter of the general standard is to take the line of conduct 
which under the given circumstances will satisfy the most 
desire, every desire disappointed being an offset against an 
equivalent satisfaction. So long as all the desires to be taken 
into consideration belong to the same person there will be no 
difficulty. One line of conduct will disappoint him in one way 
and gratify him in another, another line of conduct will dis- 
appoint him in some other way and gratify him in still another. 
Which of the two lines he would prefer, he can easily tell, or 
one who knows him may tell for him ; or if the balance stands 
even . between them, it is no great matter which is chosen. 
But suppose that the lines of conduct to be selected from 
cause disappointment to one person and gratification to any 
other, and disappointment in one thing and gratification in 
another, then how does the general standard help one to 
decide ? If one desire, no matter which one or whose, is to 
be taken as the equal of any other desire, no matter which one 
or whose ; and if the satisfaction of a desire is to be taken as 
the equivalent of the disappointment of a desire, then there is 
no difficulty. It may be hard in a given case to ascertain all 
the desires which the several lines of conduct will respectively 
satisfy and disappoint, but that is a difficulty in applying the 
theory, and not a hitch in the theory itself. But suppose one 
denies that the desire for hair-powder is the equivalent of the 
desire for food, and questions the equality of a gratification and 
disappointment, and inclines to the opinion that the desires of 
one person are much keener than those of another ; can one 
decide according to the general standard and recognize all these 
distinctions ? To do so he must have some means of certifying 
how much keener one man's desires are than another's ; whether 
A's desire for hair-powder is not, in fact, more than the equiv- 
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alent of B's for food, and how much of one person's satisfaction 
is a set-off for how much of another person's disappointment. 
He must have a means of comparing the desires and disappoint- 
ments of different men, and the general standard supplies him 
with none. Whatever means he may use will govern his 
decision ; it will be according to that that he will decide and 
not according to the general standard. He may decide by 
trying to put himself in imagination in A's and B's place, and 
by considering whether his desire for hair-powder, if he were 
A, would be greater than his desire for food if he were B ; or 
he may say bluntly at once, without any effort of imagination, 
that the desire for hair-powder is essentially a weighty one 
(or a frivolous one, according to his taste), and that the desire 
for food is the opposite. In either case he will be consulting 
his own feelings in the matter and not the general standard ; 
he will be merging the general standard into his personal 
standard. His argument would run: that is good which is 
capable of affording anybody pleasure, that is better which 
would be capable of affording me more pleasure, if I were in 
other men's circumstances. Or he may decide by noticing the 
amount of energy which A and B, respectively, have put forth, 
and may reason : since A works harder for hair-powder than B 
would for food, A's desire is more than the equivalent for B's. 
But here the principle for decision is that might makes right, — 
an ancient and respectable principle, of which we shall have 
more to say by and by, but one which can hardly be deduced 
from the general standard. In effect, the instant you try to 
distinguish between desires, and between satisfactions and dis- 
appointments, and between people, that instant you become 
unable to move a step in accordance with the general standard, 
unless you are competent to take a thing which is good in one 
sense and not good in another, and a second thing which is 
good in a third sense and not good in a fourth, and decide 
which of these two things is on the whole the better. One 
who cannot do this must be contented to count desires and 
disappointments, and not weigh them. 

It appears, then, that we are led not to one moral ideal, but 
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to a number of them, no one of which can be shown to be 
better than the rest in any of the senses of the word good, 
which they recognize. To show that one of them is better 
than the rest in some other sense of the word good, would be 
quite easy, but quite irrelevant to the present undertaking, 
which is to develop the answer to the first of the two questions 
stated above, — to the question, namely, what is the best state 
of things in the sense of the word 'good,' in which a machine 
may be best ? 

To this question the answer has been indicated. Let us 
turn to the second question. Those who address themselves 
to its solution mean by moral goodness something quite distinct 
from goodness in the ordinary sense of the word. They hold 
that for every one, or any one, to have all his desires gratified is 
by no means the highest ideal. There are some desires which 
are essentially low, and ought in any ideal scheme of life to 
be mortified. There are others which, if not exactly low, are 
trivial, and should be kept in due subordination to such of 
one's impulses as are nobler. And to the noblest of all, whose 
dictates alone deserve the name of moral, the supreme control 
is due. 

This bare outline describes a number of systems of conduct, 
which differ from each other in the point, what is one's noblest 
impulse ? This question each one decides for himself, or 
rather finds it already decided for him in the cast of his mind ; 
what he feels to be the noblest, what his heart goes out to, is 
the noblest. That is the actual method of decision, and the 
only one possible within the limits of this form of moral 
system. 

To decide rationally which of one's impulses is the noblest, 
would be to decide by reference to some standard, which, by 
that very act, is assumed as a supreme standard already estab- 
lished. As one's point of departure is the assumption that 
just such a standard needs to be found, this would amount to a 
contradiction in terms. It would be trying to find which of a 
number of things is the ideal of nobility by referring them to 
some other thing which is confessedly the ideal of nobility. 
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Every one finds within himself, then, a secret respect for 
some special mode of life. It may not be one which his char- 
acter permits him to follow ; he may be a coward and reverence 
bravery, or a clown and reverence manners and grace. But 
whether he lives up to it or not, whatever he yields a mental 
allegiance to as the supreme title of worth in conduct, forms 
the germ of his moral ideal. He may not call it his moral 
ideal, and commonly, unless he is a philosopher, he does not, 
for this is the standard that one lives by rather than speculates 
about. The ideal may be one of personal honor, or of chivalry, 
or of allegiance, or of love, or of religious devotion. Whatever 
it is, if it is the best thing in the man, we shall not be far out 
in calling the impulse to follow it his conscience. The word is 
commonly employed, of course, in other meanings, but we have 
done enough to guard it here against misconstruction. Con- 
science is often used to denote an automatic signal placed by 
the Creator in man's breast to inform him when he is following 
and when departing from the will of God ; but as morality of 
divine origin is not our subject at the present moment, there 
can be no question of conscience in this sense. Even when I 
spoke above of religious devotion as among the ideals in this 
place to be discussed, I meant religious devotion on its subjective 
side without any question of external sanction, — the eagerness 
of an essentially devotional nature to surrender to what it 
believes to be the will of God, without thought of future 
reward or punishment. The disinterested impulse to immolate 
one's self upon a point of honor is emotionally the same sort of 
thing. If the former may be called conscience, so for con- 
venience may the latter. 

Understanding this, then, by the word conscience, the posi- 
tion is that that alone is morally good which is approved by 
one's conscience. Just as the eye is the final test of the 
color-quality of things, so the conscience is the test of the 
moral quality of things. 

The deductions from this position are not obscure. The 
first of them is that this sets up at once as many standards 
of morality as there are individuals. If to call a thing morally 
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good is simply to say that one's conscience approves it, the 
term morally good means a different thing in reference to 
every different person ; it means in reference to me what 
my conscience approves, and in reference to you what your 
conscience approves, and so on. If my conscience sanctions 
duelling or blood-revenge, they are right, not for me alone, but 
for every one. To arrange it that every one shall obey the 
dictates of his own conscience and let other people obey the 
dictates of their own consciences, is, within certain limits, a 
very good practical measure ; but it receives no justification 
from the theory that conscience is the test of right and wrong. 
On the contrary, this arrangement is wrong in every one of 
the million senses of that word, which this theory recognizes. 
Everybody is, on this theory, in strictness obliged to obey the 
dictates of everybody else's conscience quite as much as those 
of his own. 

To this it may be said that I have pushed the point too 
far ; that I attribute to the isolated individual an authority 
which he does not possess. This may be brought out by the 
illustration of color. The final test, it was said, of the color 
of things is the eye, but not your eye nor my eye. You 
and I may see a green object where other people see a red 
one ; if we do so, it will not be said that the thing is both 
red and green, but that it is red, and that you and I are 
color-blind. Just so in matters of morality. At any given 
time and place there is a very general agreement in what 
people have no conscientious scruples about doing. The 
few who are eccentric should be recognized as such, — as 
morally blind. It is quite true that one time and people may 
differ widely from another in what its conscience sanctions. 
It is also true that times and peoples differ widely in justness 
of visual perception. We do not see footprints easily detected 
by the Indians. It took the genius of the early impressionists 
to see their pictures in the world about them ; if we admit 
their portrayals to be true, it is not because they show us what 
we always saw, but because we can see it now. The same 
may be said of every advance in knowledge. One need not 
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pass a day now without noting some striking instance of 
natural selection, but if Darwin had not lived, where would 
one's eyes be now ? What distinguishes the real perception 
from the individual freak, is that other people may be brought 
to perceive it, too. They may need preliminary training, they 
may need fine natural parts to begin with, but if those who 
are fitly endowed and prepared can be made to see it too, then 
the perception is real. If but one or two hold out, they are 
simply eccentric. So in morals. One time differs from 
another because it has had contact with moral geniuses that 
have taught it to perceive what, but for them, it would have 
stayed blind to. It is not just, therefore, to set up the taste 
of the individual as the test of morality or anything else ; 
taken alone, his taste is a test of nothing ; it becomes a test 
of something only in unison with the taste of the great majority 
of his fellows. 

I must not be understood to attribute this argument to spe- 
cific writers. When one argues on paper, one seldom does it 
so badly. But we are dealing now with the things that one 
believes, not with what one prepares for print and publishes. 
I am quite ready to admit that outside of the philosopher's 
closet the only qualities that really exist, moral or otherwise, 
are those which the majority has permitted to do so. The real 
world is a world of convention ; majority vote is the sole cre- 
ative force in nature. But its power stops at the study door. 
Conventions fall away from the philosopher when he seats him- 
self among his books ; it is his business to see things as in 
themselves they really are, not as every one agrees they are. 
You may not come to him and say that everybody says the rose 
is red, except Jones, and that therefore the rose is red and Jones 
is something unmentionable. He will turn upon you with the 
chill of logic in his voice and demand : You say the rose is 
red ; Jones says it is green. What reason is there to prefer 
Jones's eye to yours, or yours to his ? His standard of color is 
his eye ; your standard is your eye ; the rose is both red and 
green, — red according to your standard, green according to 
Jones's. There is no contradiction in the rose's being in that 
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sense both red and not red, any more than there is in an 
object weighing both a pound and less than a pound, if the 
first pound is troy weight and the second avoirdupois. But 
you tell me that Smith, too, finds the rose red, and say it with 
an air as if that clinched it. Who is Smith that he can give 
the rose a redness which it did not have before? His eye is 
but another standard ; not a better one. Or is it that you and 
Smith are two ; and that Jones, who opposes you, is only one ? 
The omnipotence of two to one I admit in practical affairs, but 
you must not introduce politics into metaphysics. The rose 
before was both red and green ; now that Smith is introduced 
it is red twice over and green, — red according to your eye, and 
red according to Smith's. Just as a pound troy weight is less 
than a pound avoirdupois and less than a Roman pound. Even 
if you and Jones and Smith all agreed on the color, there 
would still be no unity of standard ; the rose would be red 
three times over, simply. The majority vote would simply be 
replaced by a vote by acclamation. This in the sphere of 
color. I need not say that in the sphere of morality all this is, 
if not more true, at least more striking. In judgments of color, 
the general agreement (which, by-the-bye, is popularly over- 
estimated) obscures in one the fact that each opinion was 
stamped in a different mint, from a different die. In judg- 
ments on morality the agreement is much less striking, and 
the multiplicity of standard much less obscured. If so, this 
second definition of the words moral and good leads quite as 
plainly to a conflict of duties and ideals as the first definition did. 
Up to this point we have been considering moral ideals. 
That one is obliged to act in accordance with these ideals is, I 
believe, always assumed. It is our present purpose to ascer- 
tain in what sense one is obliged to do so. To this it is per- 
tinent to call to mind the familiar fact that there are certain 
sciences whose controlling object is knowledge, and certain 
others whose controlling object is application of knowledge to 
practice. Sciences of the practical stamp — logic and hygiene, 
for example — purport to assign the means to some given end. 
Each of them consists, or, if completed, would consist, of a 
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description of the end with which it in especial is concerned, 
and of a code of rules, directions, precepts for its attainment. 

It is evident that ethics, as described in the first paragraph 
of this paper, belong to this class of sciences. The funda- 
mental doctrine of ethics, as there described, consists of a 
statement of the supreme end, the "best," in some one of the 
many senses of the word good, and of a code of injunctions 
assigning the means, so far as they are known, for attaining it. 
If the end in question be one to the realization of which 
honesty will contribute, the injunction "Thou shalt not steal" 
will bear the same relation to it that the injunction "Thou 
shalt not breathe impure air " does to the end of hygiene, that 
is, to health. The question, then, is : What is the nature of 
the obligation to follow the precepts of practical sciences ? 

The obligation is not to be foolish, simply. If you are 
going in for health, and if the rules of hygiene really prescribe 
the means of attaining it, you are unwise not to follow them, 
that is all. In every act not reflex there, are two parts, the 
end, which is a matter of desire, and the means, which is a 
matter of intellect. It is in respect to the latter that one who 
disregards his obligation in this sense, fails. The moral obli- 
gation is but a case of the general obligation to do as one 
likes intelligently. If you are bent upon following my wishes, 
or my conscientious scruples, such and such is what you must 
do ; if you do not, you are self-defeating ; you are taking a 
road which will not lead you where you are making for. If 
you do not go in for health, or for gratifying me, or for my 
conscientious scruples, then there is no obligation to follow 
the precepts of hygiene, or of systems of morality of either of 
the two classes described. And note that the obligation begins 
only when you start to act. You may desire health as much 
as you please, but so long as you do not start in pursuit of it 
there is no obligation to observe the rules of hygiene. So 
long as one merely contemplates an end with longing there is 
no obligation to use the means for its attainment ; the obliga- 
tion begins only when one sets to work. And as the obligation 
to use the proper means is the same in kind, no matter what 
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one's purpose in working is ; the obligation to follow the rules 
of hygiene, or the rules of logic, or the rules of painting, is 
the same in kind as the obligation to follow the precepts of any 
system of the morality that ought to be, as distinguished from 
the morality that is. 

Not only is the moral obligation the same in kind as the 
obligation to take care of one's health, but there is no reason 
other than mere inclination for giving one of these obligations 
precedence over the other. There would be if it could be 
shown that the moral end is superior to health ; but nothing of 
the kind can be shown. One may prove that one does choose 
to be moral rather than to be healthy, or vice versa, but not 
that one ought to do so. What obligation can there be to 
choose to be moral at all ? Surely, not a moral obligation. A 
moral obligation presupposes that one has chosen the moral 
end ; it is simply the obligation, since you have chosen that end, 
to take such and such means of attaining it. From the fact 
that such and such are the means to an end, it in no wise 
results that you ought to choose that end. One might as well 
say, because a hammer is one of the means for horseshoeing, 
that therefore one ought to shoe horses. The only way in 
which one can be under obligation to choose an end is by 
subordinating it as a means to some other end, which one has 
chosen. If I am bent on worldly prosperity, I am obliged to 
be conscientious, because other people respect it ; but the 
obligation to choose conscientiousness is, in that case, a matter 
of policy, not of morals. The moral end is degraded to a 
mere means. Or, again, if I am bent on being moral, and am 
persuaded that it is right to care for one's health, I am obliged 
to choose health, but the obligation is not a matter of hygiene, 
it is a matter of morals. Health has ceased to be an independ- 
ent end, and become a mere means. Of independent ends 
there can be no question which of them ought to be chosen, 
or ought to be preferred to others. None of the many moral 
aims which we have developed can maintain a claim to occupy 
higher ground than the others, or than aims not moral at all. 
The only question that can be asked is, which of them is 
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chosen, or preferred to others ? And here the answer is not 
doubtful. Whether one will choose to be healthy, or to gratify 
some one else's conscience, or his own conscience, will depend 
upon his tastes. He will always choose to gratify his own 
tastes. The very form of that moral end makes it in practice 
supreme. A. L. Hodder. 



